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THE FOOD OF LIFE 


NFORTUNATELY the way of human life is often 
the way of sin. Mortal sin, the foulest fruit of our 
corrupt nature, severs in our souls every tie of fel- 
lowship by which the renovating and purging graces 
of the sacraments had united us with the sacred per- 

sonality of Jesus Christ as sharers in His mystical life. By spi- 
ritual death we are become dead branches of the living Vine; the 
sap of life-giving grace no longer permeates the fibres of our being; 
the Spirit of Christ that animates the mystical body has ceased 
to be our life-principle, and we are thrown into the dismal state 
of damnation. What a terrible fate for the soul redeemed by the 
precious blood of the incarnate Son of God! What an ungrateful 
rebuff to the unfailing love of God which yearns for our eternal 
happiness and glorification! 

The Savior of the world with an eternal desire has sought 
to remove the all-frustrating effects of sin, and in unspeakable 
sympathy for our weakness wished to strengthen our spiritual 
vitality by imbuing it with the undying vigor of His own life. 
With this aim in view He instituted the saving sacrament of His 
Passion as a spiritual banquet, wherein to serve Himself as the 
Food of Life, as the incorruptible Bread that germinates immor- 
tality in those who worthily partake of it. ‘‘I am the living bread 
which came down from heaven. If any man eat of this bread 
he shall live forever; and the bread that I will give, is my flesh 
for the life of the world’’ (Jn. 6, 5 If.). 


In our previous article on the Eucharist as the sacrament 
of Christ’s Passion, it was pointed out that the Sacrifice of the 
mystical Christ in holy Mass calls for the joined immolation of 
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every member united with Christ, the Head. The Eucharist makes 
it again possible to render to God due adoration and glory taken 
away by sin, because in this oblation we become one with the 
sacrificial divine Victim that is slain for the sins of the world. 
Together with the unspotted and most acceptable Paschal Lamb 
we can offer ourselves in expiation for sin and become an in- 
fallible means of reconciliation with the offended majesty of God. 
It is not the intrinsic worth of our own offering that produces 
this effect; it is the precious blood of Christ’s humanity that is 
mystically poured out again upon the altar to appease the rigor 
of divine justice. But we, in receiving the eucharistic bread and 
wine, become mystically identified with the Body and Blood of 
the dying Savior and participate in all the fruits of His bloody 
sacrifice. Once for all the victory over sin is won, the powers 
of darkness are vanquished, the sting of death is removed,—also 
in our regard, provided we rise with the glorified and triumphant 
Jesus to die no more. 

Human frailty, however, is left as a stumbling-block in our 
path after the terrible cataclysm of original sin. Constantly we 
strike our foot against it, aye frequently fall, and woe to those 
that rashly tread along the brink of death. How often do not 
the Master’s words sound warning, lest His disciples go astray 
and fall into temptation? ‘I am the light of the world: he that 
followeth Me walketh not in darkness, but shall have the light 
of life’’ (Jn. 8, 12). Not satisfied with the mere warning and 
invitation to follow Him, His infinite solicitude sought out and 
offered to them the greatest help possible, namely a share in His 
own victorious power over sin and death. And this not once 
only, so as to leave them helpless if a second fatal fall should 
overtake them, but as often ‘as they would strengthen themselves 
with the Food of Life. “For as often as you eat this bread and 
drink of the cup, you proclaim the death of the Lord, until he 
come’’ (1 Cor. 11, 26). An ancient author explains in allusion 
to this text: ‘Therefore as often as you receive, what does the 
Apostle tell you? As often as we receive, we announce the death 
of the Lord. If we announce the death, we announce the remis- 
sion of sins. If as often as the blood is shed it is poured out for 
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the remission of sins, | must receive it always, that my sins may 
always be remitted. I who always sin am ever in need of medi- 
cine."’* Can we ever fully appreciate the ineffable mercy of God, 
which has given us so potent a remedy for the ills of our soul 
and the weakness of our flesh? 

| The very nature of the Eucharist wonderfully symbolizes 
what it is ordained to effect within us. For it consists of a mix- 
ture of material food and the divine essence of the Son of God. 
Through the mystical presence of the person of Jesus Christ under 
the appearances of bread and wine, we can become most intimately 
united with His humanity, at the same time also partaking of the 
power of His divinity, which is the Spirit of God. In holy Com- 
munion, therefore, not only is our soul sanctified by the presence 
there of the Holy Ghost, but our body also becomes holy by 
closest contact with the incarnate Son of God.j; 

Here then is the answer to our prayer for help and strength, 
which we chant to the eucharistic Lord in the O salutaris: ‘‘Da 
robur, fer auxilium! Thy strength bestow, Thine aid supply!” 
United so marvellously with Him in body and spirit, how can 
sin any longer gain power over us? Ah, “‘bella premunt hostilia! 
Hostile conflicts press about!’ The war-cry of the powers of 
hell, maddened by impending defeat, will continue to resound 
through all the days of mortal life. The struggle is still on and 
must be fought in single combat, each one being directly con- 
fronted by the enemy in the most varied guises of temptation. 
Bitter experience has taught us, that we can not trust in our own 
strength alone. ‘‘For our wrestling is not against flesh and blood, 
but against the principalities, against the powers, against the world- 
rulers of this darkness, against the spirits of wickedness in regions 
above.” (Eph. 6,12). Certain are we of victory only then when 
we are accoutred with the armor of God, when the power of the 
divine Conqueror of Satan sustains body and soul, when mind 
and heart are strengthened and directed by the triumphant Spirit 
of God. 

We can not overestimate the efficacy of the Eucharist as the 
nourishment of body and soul unto life everlasting. When we 


f, Casel, “Mysteriengedaechtnis”, in Jahrbuch f. Liturgiewiss. VI, 127. 
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receive in holy Communion the Flesh and Blood of Christ risen 
and glorified, are not our bodies also endowed with the elements 
of the resurrection? Our body works and suffers with the soul; 
together with the soul it must also be glorified. The creation 
in God’s image does not refer only to the soul, but also to the 
body, for the body has also assumed the image of Christ, of God 
become man. ‘“‘God united Himself to our nature,’”’ writes St. 
Gregory of Nyssa (Catech. magn. c. 25), “in order that our 
nature might be made divine through union with God, delivered 
from the hands of death and freed from bondage to the enemy: 
for His resurrection from the dead is for mortal man a beginning 
of the resurrection unto eternal life.’’ The more complete our 
union with Christ becomes, the surer are we of sharing in His 
victory over death. ‘‘Our bodies,’’ according to the words of St. 
Irenaeus (Adv. haer. IV. 18, 5), ‘‘which have taken into them 
the Eucharist, are no longer perishable.’’ For in becoming one 
with the glorified Savior by eating His Body and drinking His 
Blood, we are mystically transformed, transfigured into His like- 
ness and thus have the guarantee that on the last day we too shall 
rise in glory. 

Such assuring and consoling thoughts on the Eucharist as 
the Food of Life, should fill our hearts with an ardent longing 
for Christ in holy Communion. For indeed, there on the altar 
during Mass, there in the Tabernacle, dwells not only the suffer- 
ing Jesus, but the glorified, living and life-giving Lord. How 
can we be indifferent and apathetic in approaching the table of 
the Lord’s Supper, we who are members of Christ through Bap- 
tism and children of His heavenly Father? How can we live 
worthier in the sight of God than in such intimacy with His 
divine Son? May His love triumph! May it dispel the clouds 
of indifference and warm our hearts with the fire of grateful love, 
that being driven by a burning hunger to partake often of the 
Bread of Life, our souls may be cleansed, our spirits sanctified, 
and our bodies strengthened unto inseparable union with Christ 
forever. 

BASIL STEGMANN, O. S. B. 

St. John’s Abbey. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF THE HOUR PRAYERS 


ERHAPS the first difficulty which confronts one who 
first begins to use the Hour Prayers, is that which 
arises out of their structure. The Breviary seems 
very formidable. It is large and complicated. How 
can one begin at all without a considerable course 

of instruction? 


The difficulty is a real one, but hardly a serious one. The 
case is quite the same with the Breviary as with the Missal. Be- 
ginners often feel that the Missal is too much to attempt. But 
they learn easily if they really wish to. And once they under- 
stand the structure of the Mass, that of the Hour Prayers is not 
hard to understand. In both cases the difficulty is due to the 
fact that in modern times we have allowed ourselves to become 
very unfamiliar with the official prayer of the Church. 


It is true that the Mass and the Hour Prayers are quite 
elaborate in their structure if one considers it in all detail. One 
never masters the system completely, as one never exhausts the 
spiritual wealth. But the main lines of the structure are not 
hard to understand. One easily learns enough to begin with. 
And, as with every great work of art, the beginner’s interest is 
repaid at once, while the life-long student never reaches the end. 
We need not postpone all reading of Shakespeare until we have 
completed an exhaustive study of the structure of the drama, nor 
refuse to look at a cathedral until we have mastered the art of 
architecture. 


A more serious difficulty is that due to a lack of understand- 
ing of the “‘style’’ of liturgical prayer, and hence of its pronounced 
structural character. We cannot at present consider the whole 
question of what is meant by the ‘“‘style’’ of the liturgy. But 
we should know something of what is meant by ‘“‘structure’’. 
Some persons grasp the plan of the Missal and Breviary very 
readily because they instinctively recognize the style and the need 
of structure in prayer. Others find great difficulty in spite of 
earnest effort because their whole disposition is accustomed to a 
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kind of prayer that is lacking in structure. It seems to them 
that there is too much system in liturgical prayer, that one is 
bound by too rigid lines. Why this precise number and arrange- 
ment of psalms; why certain lessons of fixed number and length: 
why the interjection of antiphons and versicles? The structure 
seems to allow no personal initiative and does not accord with 
personal needs. They want more free play for individual choice, 
for their personal thoughts, and especially their personal emotions. 

Such feeling is due no doubt to the excessive individualism 
and subjectivism of modern times. In the first place, it shows 
a confusion of liturgical prayer with private prayer. We have 
so neglected the liturgical or public prayer of the Church that 
many have almost come to regard all prayer as private, or to make 
private prayer the norm of all prayer. But prayer must be both 
public and private. Both are necessary, each has its own charac- 
teristics, the two must not be confused, and neither may be neg- 
lected. Of the two, liturgical prayer is superior in the sense that 
the Church is superior to the individual. The Church teaches 
us all how to pray. But liturgical prayer is not intended to 
take the place of private prayer. There are times for both. And 
our private prayer will be all the better for our being taught in 
the Church’s official school of prayer. 

Now, the structure of liturgical prayer is demanded partly 
by the fact that it is public. It has in view those purposes of 
prayer which we all have in common. Where there are many 
there is evidently need of a common way, of order and rule 
What we do alone we may do in our own way. But what we 
do in concert must be done uniformly and in a way suited to all. 
The public character of liturgical prayer accounts for its use of 
solo, dialogue and chorus, which emphasize order, which con- 
tribute variety and dramatic effectiveness, and which are employed 
with an admirable sense of balance and proportion. 

The words public and private which we here use, must be 
rightly understood. The structure of the Hour Prayers supposes 
that they are to be rendered publicly. Nowa-days and in this 
country this is done as it should be only in certain monastic houses, 
though there are places where the Sunday Vespers have not en- 
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tirely disappeared. The vast majority of our clergy recite the 
Hour Prayers privately (as we say). And in urging the use of 
the Hour Prayers by the laity, we have in mind for the present 
chiefly the private use of them. The point that needs to be in- 
sisted on here is that the Hour Prayers are public prayer even 
when recited in a private manner. They must not be confused 
with the kind of praye: which is strictly private both in its nature 
and in its manner. 

Whoever prays the Hour Prayers must understand why and 
how they are more than his alone. They are the prayer of many 
united in one spirit even when prayed by one who is alone in 
body; and that not merely in the sense of union as to time and 
intention. The Hour Prayers are by their nature community 
prayer, the prayer of a vast community which cannot be visibly 
united to its full extent anywhere in this visible world, the com- 
munity of all those who are one in Christ in the union of His 
mystical body which is the Church. The understanding of the 
Church as the mystical body of Christ is not nearly so plain as 
it should be to modern Catholics, and hence they do not easily 
see how liturgical prayer is the prayer of Christ in His Church. 
We can do no more here than refer to the mention of the doctrine 
of the mystical body in many places in Orate Fratres and in the 
publications of The Liturgical Press. Here we can but point out 
how necessary the understanding of it is to a right understanding 
of the structure of the Hour Prayers, and how that structure in turn 
keeps us constantly aware of our membership in that mystical 
body of which Christ is the head and heart. 

Secondly, modern individualism, by slighting the public 
prayer of the Church, has led to subjectivism in prayer. We no 
longer understand how to pray with the Church and we want 
to pray by ourselves, each one for himself. Now, as we have 
said, there is need for and there are times for strictly private prayer. 
But extreme individualism leads to subjectivism. Choosing our 
own thoughts, when carried too far is apt to mean thinking as 
we please. And such thinking tends to become mere feeling and 
brings us to the excess of emotionalism in prayer, a flow of emo- 
tions around the center of our personal self. 
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Liturgical prayer never forgets the sacred liberty and the 
necessities of the individual soul. But it rightly places the ob- 
jective before the subjective. Its center is God, and not the in- 
dividual ego. Emotion must be ruled by intelligence, the indi- 
vidual is a member of the larger body of the Church, and over 
all is God, whose glory is the final purpose of all prayer. Hence 
liturgical prayer has structure, by which we mean not only its 
arrangement for the use of a plural number of persons, but also 
an internal arrangement of its ideas and sentiments which puts 
all parts in right place, in logical sequence, in correct proportion, 
so that the entire plan reflects the right order of God’s universe. 
Unlimited individualism would mean chaos, whereas liturgical 
prayer is cosmos. Once this is understood, the individual person 
recognizes that the order or structure of liturgical prayer is not 
irksome or confining. On the contrary, it places him in right 
accord with all the universe, it enlarges his personal self and opens 
out to him the true liberty of the children of God. He under- 
stands, as St. Paul words it, that Christ dwells in him and in 
his brethren; and so rooted and founded he is able to comprehend 
with all the saints what is the breadth and length and height and 
depth. He finds that liturgical prayer teaches him how to pray, 
stimulates and heightens his capacity for prayer; his prayer is 
no longer an aimless drifting from one personal mood to another, 
it has acquired definite and sure direction and new power. 

The value of the structural quality in prayer may be seen 
by comparing some of our modern prayers with those that have 
served throughout centuries and are well known to all of us, such 
as the Litany of the Saints or the Rosary, or, to mention briefer 
ones, the Our Father, the Apostles’ Creed or the Confiteor. These 
all come down to us from ages less subjective and sentimental than 
our Own, ages past in which the importance of structure in prayer 
was well understood. Analysis of these prayers will help us to 
appreciate the structure of the Missal and Breviary. And we may 
learn much from a comparison of our modern “‘Holy Hour’’ and 
“Forty Hours’’ with the Mass and Office of the feast of Corpus 
Christi as composed by St. Thomas Aquinas in the thirteenth 
century. 
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To describe the structure of the Hour Prayers in all detail 
and in a few paragraphs, would be quite as impossible as to de- 
scribe in the same limits the structure of the Gothic cathedral. But 
the eleborate medieval cathedral has the same general plan of the 
simpler edifice, the ancient basilica, from which it developed. The 
divine Office today has the same plan that it had in the days of 
Pope Gregory the Great, and it will be sufficient here to observe 
its main structural lines. 

The plan of the Breviary is closely related to that of the 
Missal. The Church from very early days recognized the need 
of a prelude or a preparatory service to precede the eucharistic 
Sacrifice. This was supplied by the Vigil, which in abbreviated 
form is our present Mass cf the Catechumens. From the same 
Vigil came the development of all the Hour Prayers, so that the 
eucharistic Sacrifice found not only a prelude but a complete set- 
ting, a magnificent mise en scéne. It became the center of one 
harmonious plan, a wonderful spiritual cosmos. Thus the Mass 
and the Hour Prayers are closely related throughout their develop- 
ment and in their structure and content. The Missal and the 
Breviary complete each other, they together form one entire system 
and each helps toward the understanding of the other. 

In the structure of the Hour Prayers, we observe that some 
parts are ‘‘ordinary’’ and other parts are ‘“‘common”’, a distinction 
like that which we find in the Missal. In the Hour Prayers as 
in the Mass, the ordinary parts are those which remain constant 
from day to day, whereas the proper parts change according to 
the day and the season. ‘This structural feature supplies in litur- 
gical prayer the two elements of unity and variety which are found 
throughout all nature, in the visible universe and in human life. 

The Breviary is usually printed in four volumes. This 
division has nothing to do with its structure and is made simply 
for the sake of handiness. All in one volume makes a bulky one. 
The four volumes all repeat the same ordinary parts, and each 
one has the proper parts for its season, winter, spring, summer 
and autumn. 

The entire system of the Hour Prayers, like the liturgy alto- 
gether, is governed by two main ideas, Gloria et Pax, the honor- 
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ing of God and the hallowing of mankind. The specific domi 
nant motive of the Hour Prayers as a whole is the consecration 
of all our hours to the praise and service of God, the transfiguration 
of all time into the image of eternity. What the Mass does pre- 
eminently and centrally, the Hour Prayers continue in some 
measure by the offering of a ceaseless ‘‘sacrifice of prayer’. As 
throughout all the liturgy, it is the union of God and man, 
it is the Incarnation carried on, which, as Crashaw says, “‘lifts 
earth to heaven, stoops heav’n to earth;”’ or, as the Mass-prayer 
says, we are made ‘‘partakers of His divinity, who has deigned 
to become partaker of our humanity’”’. 

As in the natural order the sun governs the changes of day 
and night and the sequence of hours and seasons, so in the Hour 
Prayers, Christ, the Sun of righteousness, the brightness of the 
Father's glory, the light that enlighteneth every man, governs all 
Christian life and transfigures mankind throughout all time. 
Through the entire system of the Hour Prayers runs this paral- 
lelism of light and life in the order of nature and light and life 
in the order of grace. 

These are the main ideas which determine the entire struc- 
ture. The chief divisions of the structure correspond to the mo- 


tives of the sanctification of the day, the week, the month and the 
year. We shall consider these in another article. 
WILLIAM BUSCH. 


The St. Paul Seminary. 





THE CANTICLE OF THE SUN 


HE gentle Francis of Assisi is best known by his Hymn 
to the Sun. To have thought and sung it ranks 
him among the initiators of Italian poetry. ‘“‘His 
are the humble upper waters of a mighty stream: 
at the beginning of the thirteenth century, it is Fran- 

cis; at the end, Dante.’’’ In it he looks backward to the royal 
Psalmist who had sung “‘the glory of God’’ as seen in the heavens 
(Ps. 18, 6-7): 

He hath set his tabernacle in the sun: and he, as a 
bridegroom coming out of his bride chamber, 

Hath rejoiced as a giant to run the way: 

His going out is from the end of heaven, 

And his circuit even to the end thereof: and there ts no 
one that can hide himself from his heat: 
and forwards to Dante, and even across the ages, to Francis 
Thompson, who in truth is ‘another spirit from the Hymn to 
the Sun of the gentle Francis’. In his ‘Ode to the setting Sun’ 
we may see the term and completion of the humble Franciscan 
ode: 

If with exultant tread 

Thou foot the Eastern sea, 


Or like the golden bee 
Sting the West to angry red 


Thou art of Him a type memorial 

Like Him thou hang’st in dreadful pomp of blood 

Upon the Western rood. 

It is probable that the Canticle of the Sun was composed 
in 1225, the year before the saint’s death. Already he had re- 
ceived at Foligno the assurance of eternal bliss, and his soul was 
inundated with supernal joy. He had descended from Mount 
Alvernia, and had repaired to a little cell prepared for him by 
St. Clare in the little garden of St. Damian’s. There he was in 
contact with Nature; his sensitive soul vibrated to the slightest 


1M. Arnold, Essays in Criticism, p. 169. 
*See our article: “A Mystic Triad,” Irish Ecclesiastical Record, Novy. 1924. 
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zephyr; the song of bird charmed his ear, but higher harmonies 
charmed his soul. Already the eyes of his body were all but 
closed on creation’s opulent beauty, but the eyes of his spirit were 
open to the richer celestial beauty. The joy that was in his soul 
clamoured for expression; his frail body trembled beneath its 
vehemence.... 

Creation awaited expectantly his triumphant hymn. Things 
seemed to have drawn their breath in suspense. Fra Sole (Brother 
Sun) had emerged from out the east, and was flooding the Um- 
brian valley with his vivifying light. The thrill of life that ran 
through things seemed arrested for a moment, that moment when 
creation was to evoke from the soul of Francis a note of praise 
that would find an echo in the poetic soul of a Dante or a Jacoponi 
da Todi, and in undulating cadences would re-echo down the 
arches of the years. When behold, the stigmatized saint, beside 
himself with joy, leaps up with outstretched hands, and one glor- 
ious paean of praise is heard. The sublime song of Francis had 
begun; the Canticle of the Sun was being enunciated in limpid 
and enraptured accents. And not of sun alone, but of all things, 
inanimate and living, the tinkling waters, singing birds, and stars 
that twinkle in the Italian night. 


Most high, omnipotent, good Lord, 

Praise, glory and honour and benediction, all are Thine. 

To Thee alone do they belong, most High, 

And there ts no man fit to mention Thee. 

Praise be to Thee, my Lord, with all Thy creatures, 

Especially to my worshipful brother sun, 

The which lights up the day, and through him dost 
Thou brightness give; 

And beautiful is he and radiant with splendour great; 

Of Thee, most High, signification gives. 

Praised be my Lord, for sister moon and for the stars, 

In heaven Thou hast formed them clear and precious 

and fair. 


But the canticle was not as yet complete. Two important 
strophes were to be added. One was the strophe of peace, grand 
symbol of Franciscan influence; the other, most significant of all, 
the sublimely Christian strophe to Sister Death. 
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It is when we consider this final strophe to death that we 
realize how profoundly Christian is the thought that inspired 
the Canticle of the Sun. Paganism had often sung the glories of 
Apollo; but only in the Christian liturgy do we find a true hymn 
to death. This final strophe shows how far removed from mere 
pagan nature-worship was the soul of Francis. It is a strophe 
full of light and hope; for after a life of praise and joyful wor- 
ship, it was natural that Francis should have welcomed Death 
with laughter on his lips. How pithily Celano, his biographer, 
expresses it: Mortem cantando suscepit—He received death singing 
(11. Cel. CLxii). For Francis, death was but the vestibule to 
Life Eternal, as we read in the beautiful preface of the Dead Mass: 
“Tuis enim fidelibus Domine, vita mutatur non tollitur: et dis- 
soluta terrestris hujus incolatus domo, aeterna in coelis habitatio 
comparatur: For unto Thy faithful, O Lord, life is changed, not 
taken away: and the abode of this earthly sojourn being dissolved, 
an eternal dwelling is prepared in heaven.” 

The saint was confined to bed in the episcopal palace. It 
was but shortly before his death. When possible, he sung the 
praises of the Lord, and when unable, he had his companions do 
so. The episcopal palace resounded to the practiced voices of 
his companions; and indeed their song penetrated beyond its walls 
so that the people without could hear. It was then that Brother 
Elias took occasion to remark to St. Francis: ‘‘My dear Father, I 
am very happy and profoundly edified by the celestial joy that 
you and your companions are capable of manifesting, even unto 
the last infirmity. But, I fear the people will be scandalized by 
this perpetual singing. “How can this man’, they will say, ‘be 
so inebriated with joy, seeing that he is so near death?’ ”’ 

The saint’s reply was to the effect that two years previously 
the Lord had revealed unto him his final beatitude. God had 
promised remission of his sins, and had assured him of heaven. 
“Know, then’, he said, ‘that prior to that I had been accustomed 
to look on death with fear. Since then, I am inundated with 
joy, and could weep for very mirth.’”’ And when finally the 
doctor told him that his illness was incurable and that by the 
end of September he could expect to die, the saint stretching out 
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his hands with that favourite gesture of his, said: ‘““Welcome be 
Sister Death.’’ But as if dissatisfied with a mere welcome of 
prose, he sought to unite the words of poetry to the music of 
song, to find a fitting welcome for Death. It was in this wise 
that St. Francis added to the Canticle of the Sun the final strophe 
to Sister Death: 

Praised by my Lord for our sister, the bodily death. 

From the which no living man can flee. 

Woe to them who die in mortal sin; 

Blessed they who shall find themselves in Thy most 

holy Will; 

For the second death shall do them no ill. 

Praise ye and bless ye my Lord, and give Him thanks, 

And be subject unto Him with great humility. 

And now having seen the unfolding of this life of praise, 
if we open the authentic book of praise, the psalter, what do we 
find? Something startling. As in a mirror, the saint’s life of 
praise is there. Rather was it the original, the saint’s life a faith- 
ful copy. 

We need only read the psalms for Sunday’s Lauds to mark 
the resemblance. First, it is the waters praise the Lord (Ps. 92): 

“The floods have lifted up, O Lord: the floods have 
lifted up their voice. 


Wonderful are the surges of the sea; wonderful ts the 
Lord on high’’. 
Then it is the earth entire (Ps. 99): 
Sing joyfully to God, all the earth: 
Serve ye the Lord with gladness, 
and the soul of the Psalmist, soul and body, feel that sublime 
longing for the Lord which found expression in the beautiful 
verses (Ps. 62): 
O God, my God, to thee I watch at break of day: 
For thee my soul hath thirsted, for thee my flesh, O 
how many ways! 

Then in triumphal notes, the triple voice unites in one grand 
symphony all creation’s scattered notes of Praise (Dan. 3, 56): 
Blessed art thou tn the firmament of heaven: 

and worthy of praise and glorious for ever. 
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All ye works of the Lord, bless the Lord: 
praise and exalt him above all for ever. 


O ye sun and moon bless the Lord 
O every shower and dew, bless ye the Lord 


O ye fire and heat bless the Lord. 

And, if we continue we shall find what is for Francis the central 
note of all. It is the coming (oriens ex alto) of our Lord, of 
whom in many ways Fra Sole was for Francis a glorious symbol. 

There is but one inference. It is of a general character. 
Many historians have seen the close resemblance of the Canticle 
of the Sun to the Benedicite of the liturgy above cited. The more 
one studies the written and reported words of the saint, the more 
one is struck by his indebtedness to the liturgy. Rightly under- 
stood, it is a saint’s glory to have drunk deep draughts at the 
true source of “‘living waters’, and to have found in the liturgy 
a faith that was akin to vision. 


JAMES E. O’MAHOoNY, O. S. F. C. 
Rochestown, Ireland. 


“Consider the liturgy. It ts the supreme and trans- 
cendent type of all forms of Christian art. The spirit 
of God Himself has fashioned tt and finds there His 
delight. Of itself it is not wholly changeless; subject 
to the mutations of time, eternity reveals itself therein 
in ever newer forms. The Maronite liturgy is not the 
Roman. There are several dwelling places in the 
heavens. Nothing is more beautiful than the high Mass, 
majestic dance before the Ark of the Lord, more august 
than the advancing army of the stars. The church 
does not seek beauty there, nor decorative motifs, nor 
does she strive to touch the heart. She aims but to 
adore and be united to the Savior. And from this lov- 
ing adoration comes beauty as the overflow from abun- 
dant rain.”,-—MaARITAIN. 
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By what authority dost Thou these things? and who hath 
given Thee this authority?—-MATT. 21, 23. 


We are so accustomed to beginning our private devotions 
with the sign of the Cross in the name of the three divine Persons, 
that we are apt to overlook the unique distinction of the Mass 
in being officially thus begun. For the Mass is apart from all 
other liturgical functions in this respect. The sacred rites for 
conferring the sacraments, and the prayer-forms for dispensing 
the lesser blessings of the sacramentals, begin in various ways— 
generally with the versicle and response: Our help is in the name 
of the Lord, who made heaven and earth—but in no case have 
we the naming of the Holy Trinity, with the sign of the Cross, 
as we have in the Mass.’ 

Why does the Mass stand apart so? For one reason, be- 
cause in the Church’s life of worship, the Mass is what the mys- 
tery of the Trinity is in the rule of faith, the sovereign element, 
the sole sufficient reason of all the rest. Moreover, the Mass is 
a sacrifice, an act of self-oblation to God’s glory, whereas the 
other rites are appeals to God as the source of all good, for some 
spiritual or temporal favor. The Mass, above all, gives honor 
and thanks to God, the sacraments and the sacramentals are in- 
tended (even by God) to supply some human need. The Mass 
indeed merits such distinction. It is the most august act of reli- 
gion, the all-sufficing tribute to the Author of all being, the Be- 
ginning and the End. Besides, it is not only the supreme offer- 
ing of all to God, but it is the only offering that His majesty will 
accept. Any offering that the heart of man might be disposed 
to make becomes acceptable only because of Him who is both 
Priest and Offering in the Mass. His act, become ours by free 
association, is not simply a sacrifice; it is the Sacrifice, universal 
and perennial and unique, enduring in perfect identity of sub- 


1Graf, The Priest at the Altar, is altogether incorrect in this particular. 
There is one apparent exception, a certain form of exorcism given in the Rituale 
Romanum, p. 537, but it is only apparent. The sign of the Cross is not to be 
used, and the whole setting shows that the word-form has not the solemnity 
and significance that belong to its use in the Mass. 
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stance and power, everywhere and forever. 

It is well for us, then, to focus our attention upon this 
distinctive element of the Mass, so liable to be passed over as a 
mere matter of form. It is vastly more than that. It is like a 
proclamation of state, declaring the nature and the purpose of 
all that follows and giving the mandate of competent authority 
for all that is to be done. It is a presenting of credentials to 
the assembly of God’s people by the priest who has been appointed 
to treat with the infinite Majesty, through Christ, on their be- 
half. The whole of the brief but comprehensive form is recited 
by the celebrant alone, even to the Amen. It is his office, as 
another Christ, to preside, and his alone ‘‘in persona Christi’ to 
accomplish the dread mystery by which God comes to man and 
man goes to God, by which the heights of perfection and the 
depths of infirmity are blended, as it were, to God’s honor and 
man’s great good, in a union most intimate and sublime.* 

As the chosen leader of God’s people, the priest stands be- 
fore the flaming mystery of God’s absolute and inscrutable exist- 
ence. He stands afar off to prepare himself and his brethren be- 
fore drawing nigh for the deliverance to be wrought at the Altar 
in the Blood of the Lamb. The great revelation must be accepted 
first. The soul’s pilgrimage to its homeland—life in God—must 
begin with self-surrender in perfect confidence. ‘Believest thou 
that I can do this thing?’ the priest asks himself and each of those 
who would have part with him in this great work. Yes; in the 
Name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, in 
the power of the Cross of Christ, ‘all things are possible to him 
that believes’. Now indeed, if ever, it ‘is the work of God that 
we believe’. So the celebrant of the Mystery of Faith stands on 
the holy ground of unquestioning belief, and recalls in those few 
simple words the commission he received when in Ordination the 
power of the Most High came upon him and he was set apart 
forever to save his people from their sins, to break to them the 


1At Solemn Mass, a Bishop in his own diocese, a Metropolitan in his own 
province, a Cardinal anywhere (as a councillor of the Pope), takes the lead in 
beginning the Order of the Mass. This does not change the relation of the 
Celebrant to the others present, but rather confirms his status with the sanc- 
tion of higher authority. Prelates of whatever rank, merely as such, or assist- 
ing informally, have not this right. 
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living Bread, to guide them to “‘the land of the light that never 
pales, the Love that never fails,’’ to life without end in the joy 
of the Lord. 

All must be done in God's great Name. What is done in 
the name of another, especially of a sovereign, is taken as done 
by his command, to carry out his will, or at least with his approv- 
al and support, so that his resources may be counted upon to 
assure the accomplishment of what is undertaken at his pleasure 
or behest. Thus are all acts of public administration performed. 
Here we have a surpassing wonder to be realized, something for 
which no power less than that of the Infinite will suffice. A maze 
of marvels is to result from the words of the sacred Ambassador 
of the Divine, who now begins to exercise his office in the Name 
of the incomprehensibie God. How else could he begin? As to 
the successful issue of the great work thus auspiciously begun, 
there cannot be a doubt. By His own word, the King is pledged 
to lend the resources of infinitude to the accomplishment of what 
jis undertaken in His Name. 

But how can the priest be empowered to act as the executor 
of God’s great counsel? We have the answer in the gesture that 
forms the sign of the Cross. It is because God the Son has died 
for all, and provided that the mystery of His saving act be pro- 
longed in just this way. It is only through such a dispensation 
that a mere creature can be deputed to stand before God and man, 
and direct his intention to a work so holy and divine. We can 
do all things now in Christ our Lord and with Him and through 
Him. Through the abasement of His crucifixion we are elevated 
to become co-workers with the inaccessible Majesty in the affair 
of our own salvation. We ‘‘who were afar off, are made nigh 
by the Blood of Christ For the word of the Cross, to 
them indeed that perish, is foolishness; but to them that are saved, 
that is to us, it is the power of God.’ ‘‘For otherwise,’’ as St. 
Leo the Great says, “in the Church of God, which is Christ's 
Body, there is neither a valid priesthood nor a true sacrifice, un- 
less in the reality of our nature the true High Priest makes atone- 
ment for us, and the true Blood of the Lamb without spot makes 


us clean.’ 
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But this first detail of the Mass rite (as one might say) does 
not enact the Sacrifice or directly contribute thereto. It is not 
even a prayer, but simply a statement of authority and dependence. 
lt does however, tend to develop a right state of mind. That is 
its purpose. In its own way and in its own place, it is like the 
words with which the Law of the Lord begins: ‘‘I am the Lord, 
thy God.’” No precept here, but the explanation of all com- 
mands and the reason for all obedience. Or again we may com- 
pare it to the first verses of Saint John’s Gospel, wherein the 
theme of the whole matter is set forth in a rapturous acclaim of 
the divine Subject. 

Our prologue, if such it may be called, sets forth most defi- 
nitely the principle that any effort to honor God, or to please 
Him, must be in every way an act of submission to His holy will. 
That is the state of mind to be engendered as befitting those who 
would take part in the offering of the Mass. As Saint Clement 
of Rome taught in the Apostolic age: “It behooves us to do all 
things in order, which the Lord has commanded us to perform... . 
He has enjoined offerings to be made and holy offices to be 
performed Where and by whom He desires these things 
to be done. He himself has fixed by His own supreme will, that 


all things being piously done according to His good pleasure, may 
be acceptable to Him.’’ Every least detail of word and act in 
the Order of the Mass has been arranged by legitimate authority. 
It thus remains always what it was when it was first enacted in 
the Person of Him who was obedient unto death. 


This is the form of sacrifice especially demanded of us all 
by God. As the Lord said of old by Samuel: ‘Doth the Lord 
desire holocausts and victims, and not rather that the voice of 
the Lord should be obeyed? It is like the sin of witchcraft to 
rebel, and like the crime of idolatry to refuse to obey.’ ' The 
visible sacrifice must be the outward expression of that inward 
sacrifice by which man offers himself to God. It has its reward 
exceeding great. ‘If any man keep my word, he shall not see 
death forever Whosoever doth the will of my Father who 


'The prophet was rebuking Saul’s attempt to excuse his wilfulness by 
material offerings. 
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is in heaven, is brother and sister and mother to Me 
any man love Me, he will keep my word, and my Father will 
love him, and we will come to him, and will make our abode 
with him.’ Or again as Saint Leo says: ‘““We secure a peace with 
God that nothing can destroy, by accepting His gracious service, 
that we may not only surrender ourselves in submission to our 
King, but also be united to Him as a matter of free will.”” This 
obedience is, as it must be, the ‘obedience of faith’. ‘‘God gives 
His bread to children who are sweet with golden faith; to self- 
sufficient men of reason He presents a stone Philosophy 
but knocks at heaven’s gate; Faith finds the door wide open.” 
To this we come by that will to put ourselves completely 
at God’s disposal, which is the fairest blessing to be sought in 
the Mass, and which is set forth as such in the words with which 
the Priest convenes God's people for the offering of the holy 
Sacrifice. ‘‘As our Lord said to the Jews of old: If any man do 
the will of Him [my Father], he will know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God.’’ We prostrate ourselves in devout amaze- 
ment before the Mystery of absolute Existence, sealing ourselves 
with the sign of His mysterious love, for the Prince of the kings 
of earth hath loved us and washed us from our sins in His own 
Blood, and hath made us a kingdom and priests to God’ (Apoc. 
1, 5). And what shall our sacrifice be? ‘Brethren, I beseech 
you by the mercy of God, that you present your bodies a living 
sacrifice, holy, pleasing unto God, your reasonable service [| wor- 
ship].’ Thus the inspired word through Saint Paul, which Saint 
John Chysostom explains as follows: “‘How is the body to become 
a sacrifice? Let the eye look upon no evil, and it hath become 
a sacrifice; let the tongue speak nothing filthy, and it hath be- 
come an offering; let the hand do no lawless deed, and it hath 
become a holocaust. This was the sacrifice God sought of old: 
whence the Prophet saith: The sacrifice to God is a contrite spirit 
And what is reasonable service, or worship? It is behavior ac- 
cording to Christ. We ought to consider our whole life a mat- 
ter of worshipping and offering, and so it will be, if every day 
thou bring Him thyself as a sacrifice, and become the priest of 
thy own body and of the virtue of thy soul.” 
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What is more royal than to rule over a body that is subject 
to God, and what more priestly than to offer the sacrifice of a 
virtuous life upon the altar of a clean heart? This blessed state 
all may attain consciously and actively unite themselves with the 
appointed Minister of sacrifice in the offering of the Mass. ‘And 
how shall this be done, . . . . by what authority?’ Through 
the love of Jesus crucified, and in the Name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost ...... Amen! 


RICHARD E. POWER. 
Springfield, Mass. 


“The supernatural end that ts attained by living 


with the Church, the Mother and Teacher of all, does 
not consist only in serving God with the acts of wor- 
ship. It consists also in observing the Christian laws of 
life. In order to participate in the liturgy in a proper 
manner, it is necessary to bring a pure heart and firm 
resolve to the acts of liturgical worship; otherwise the 
worship rendered to God becomes a worship rendered 
by corpses. We shall say more: the worship will be 
the more efficacious and worthy of God, the more vir- 
tuous the soul from which it rises.’”-—O. GHIGLIOTTI. 





BLOSSOMS OF THE SECOND SPRING 
THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND 


F the several articles appearing in Orate Fratres in 
the course of the past year, and sketching the pro- 
gress of the Liturgical Movement in various coun- 
tries of Europe, the one dealing with England, (Vol. 
I, pp. 343-345), was unquestionably the most re- 

strained in tone, the one least likely to be charged with overstate- 
ment. Its unusual value lay in its frank presentation of facts. 
One felt on reading it that one knew the state of affairs liturgical 
at the time of writing. It fell to this writer's lot to spend the 
greater part of the past Lent in England, and although quite en- 
grossed in matters not liturgical, still numerous minor evidences 
of England’s liturgical awakening came under his notice. To some 
extent, at least, these must mark progress over the past year, over 
the time elapsed since Mr. Attwater gave us his account. Let 
the following jottings, then, be offered without more ado. 





A. Catholic Press Consciousness of the Liturgical Movement. It 
was one of Mr. Attwater’s laments in the article referred to above 
that there was scant connection between liturgical worship and 
the reading matter presented by The Universe under the caption, 
‘Liturgical Notes for the Laity.”” If my memory serves me cor- 
rectly I myself have often seen that space given over completely 
to tiny lives of saints, etc. During the past Lent, however, it 
was commendably used to reprint explanations of the services 
and observances of Holy Week from Abbot Cabrol’s new manual 
for that sacred season. ‘This is mentioned as one indication of 
a more appreciative motion in the editorial offices of what is really 
meant by the caption in use in their paper. 


Again, it was recorded last year that there were in England 
no public conferences on the liturgy, no organizations for its 
study and exposition. In this connection it was of interest to 
note in the columns of The Tablet discussion of the feasibility 
of public liturgical conferences at Westminster Cathedral, of a 
program in the nature of a Liturgical Week, as the term is under- 
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stood on the continent, as one of the outstanding elements in next 
year's celebration of the Centenary of Catholic Emancipation. 

In The Universe, The Tablet, and several other Catholic 
periodicals one read quite sympathetic and discerning reviews of 
Cabrol’s new Holy Week, of the publications of the Liturgical Press 
in America, and of a most valuable two-penny pamphlet brought 
out by the Irish Catholic Truth Society, ‘““The Liturgy of the 
Forty Hours’ Prayer’, by the Reverend J. B. O'Connell, who, as 
information goes, holds the unique position of Diocesan Promoter 
of Liturgy for the Archdiocese of Dublin. 

Caldey Notes, a liturgico-monastic review issued monthly 
by the Benedictines of Caldey Island, carried in its April number 
what is for it an extended article on ‘“The Liturgical Movement 
in America in 1927’’, in the course of which the writer quotes 
from America, Dominicana, Orate Fratres, and The Placidian. 

Of Orate Fratres one saw several references, the most flattering 
of which was in The Month for March. In the course of an 
article by Walter Gavigan of Columbia University on the growth 
of Catholic culture in the United States, the founding of this 
liturgical review was instanced as one of the promising recent con- 
tributions to present-day American culture. 


B. Popularization of Liturgical Texts. ‘‘You should have seen 
Westminster Cathedral during the Tenebrae services last year: it 
was crowded to capacity and aflutter with the Tenebrae pamph- 
lets of the Catholic Truth Society.’’ It was a priest who so spoke 
to the writer early in the Lent of 1928. He went on: “‘The 
C. T. S. has now issued pamphlets by Fr. Martindale, giving the 
Latin and English texts of the morning offices for Maundy Thurs- 
day, Good Friday and Holy Saturday. Last week alone [the 
first week of Lent], twelve thousand copies of these were sold 
wy <. 7.3.” 

Opportunity later brought the writer to the offices of this 
virile and enterprising publishing organization, whose pamphlet 
sales last year topped the million mark. Enquiries about liturgi- 
cal pamphlets brought the encouraging answer that the demand 
grows constantly. Already there are available an array of select 
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pamphlets, whose sole purpose is the fostering of a more intel- 
ligent and more intimate participation in the public offices of the 
Church. Some explain ceremonies, others print in parallel columns 
English and Latin versions of the text. A two-penny booklet 
giving the full Ordinary of the Mass enjoys a large sale. Then, 
too, English Catholics who wish for a simple Sunday and feast- 
day Massbook are far more fortunate than their American cousins. 
There are three excellent missals on the market at one shilling 
the copy, the Simple Missal, (C. T. S., Rickaby’s translation), 
the Small Missal, (B. O. & W., Fortescue’s translation), and My 
Missal, (Mame and Sons, Cabrol’s translation). There are nu- 
merous liturgical treasures to be had cheaply. 

The firm of George E. J. Coldwell of London, the publisher 
of the edition for England of the St. Andrew Daily Missal, is 
making a specialty of works connected with the Liturgical Move- 
ment. ‘The answer given there to an enquiry as to the sale of 
this comparatively expensive massbook was that the book was 
making its way satisfactorily, and showed a gaining popularity 
right along. ‘“The second American edition is about to be is- 
sued, and our second edition follows shortly. This edition em- 
bodies a translation that has been painstakingly revised through- 
out, and should silence all criticisms about faulty English. Ex- 
pense has not been spared, and the value of the book is enhanced.” 

Six months ago Orate Fratres had no agency in England. 
It now has in this Coldwell firm. That the review has not yet 
received the patronage amongst English Catholics that it deserves 
is partly attributable, no doubt, to a dearth of publicity. 

C. Communal Participation. Of the dialog Mass, or community 
reciting of responses and choral portions of the text of the holy 
Sacrifice, the writer heard no mention, and saw no instances in 
the few churches visited. However, on attending the chanting 
of the divine Office in Westminster Cathedral about midforenoon 
of a weekday, he was gratified to see people present who were 
““worthily, attentively and devoutly’’ sharing in the great prayer 
by means of a printed text. The text (if in English) was pre- 
sumably ‘““The Day Hours’ (B. O. & W.), as prepared by the 
nuns of Stanbrook Abbey. These same Benedictines, to whom all 
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interested in the popularization of the liturgy are under great obli- 
gations, are now engaged in the preparation of an edition of 
Matins and Lauds. 


D. Church Music. This brings one naturally to the mention 
of church music. The choirs the writer heard were all entirely 
male choirs. How general is this condition he is in no position 
to state. The excellence and correctness (liturgically) of the West- 
minster Cathedral music has been famed for years. The musical 
parts of the high Mass the writer assisted at there were inferior 
to no church music in his previous experience. Yet it was entire- 
ly rendered by about sixteen small boys and about four men. 
By purest chance a casual lunch-room acquaintance one day turned 
out to be a pastor of a church in the London suburbs, whose choir 
of sixty boys enjoys local repute as one of the best in the metro- 
politan area. His boys had been invited to sing that evening in 
a fashionable city church; the pastor himself was then in the city 
making final arrangements for their appearance. It was not long 
before the table-talk had lighted on a favorite theme. ‘‘I assure 
you, father,’’ he said, ‘‘the attention given to the correctness of 
our church music increases every year. And with correct music, 
we spontaneously get back to Vespers and Compline and more 
liturgical evening services. ‘Devotions’ to this and ‘devotions’ to 
that are the creatures of a day and hour. When no one will any 
longer remember anything of the highly sentimental, pietistic ‘de- 
votions’ of the present day, the Church will still be singing her 
Vespers and Compline.”’ 


That only thirteen per cent of the English churches have 
Vespers and Compline on Sunday evening was mentioned with 
regret in Mr. Attwater’s article. Compared to the ideal this per- 
centage is low, but compared to the American churches I daresay 
it is high. I think figures for America would be considerably 
lower. At Vespers, let it be added, it was gratifying to see the 
congregation following the text. Some braver spirits even sang 
a little here and there in a suppressed I-feel-I-am-doing-wrong sort 
of way. Oh, memories of St. Augustine and his descriptions of 
how the Psalm-singing by the people evoked floods of tears! 
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E. Platnsong Competition in Ireland. It might not be out of 
place to mention here a Plainsong Competition to be held in con- 
nection with the 32nd Feis Ceoil Musical Festival in Dublin, May 
14th-19th. The trophy, a newly-founded and well-named Jo- 
seph Sarto' Memorial Cup, will be awarded to the choir, male 
or female, that best renders three specified plainsong selections. 
The committee in charge even announces a grant for traveling 
expenses for competing choirs. This is sure, one feels, to make 
its influence felt in England as well as in Ireland itself. Is there 
not a most valuable suggestion here for those who annually train 
children for competition in musical festivals in America? 
Since the travels that occasioned these jottings lay through 
Austria and Germany, indulgence will be asked for a concluding 
item about each of these countries. Orate Fratres, issue of March 
18th, states that of the penny leaflet-Masses of Dr. Parsch of 
Klosterneuburg, Vienna, fifty thousand copies are being distributed 
every week. A recent copy of Bibel und Liturgie informs us that 
the number has already passed the seventy thousand mark. The 
monks of Maria Laach, Germany, issued last August a small mis- 
sal for Sundays, feast and fast days. By the New Year a second 
edition of twenty-five thousand copies was called for. And how 


many Massbooks are available in German! This same Abbey 
of Maria Laach has just issued a breviary in German, the third 
to my knowledge to be published in that language in these last 
few years. It really must be that the people are again finding 
the Psalms, those prayer-songs written by the Holy Spirit and 
prayed even by Christ our King. 


GERALD ELLARD, S. J. 


Kaernten, Austria. 


1Pius X. 





The Apostolate 


“That Christ be formed in all’’ — Pius X 





WITH OuR It is about a year ago that the reputable Schoenere 

READERS Zukunft of Vienna carried an interesting article with 

the arresting title: ‘““Ten Minutes to Twelve— 

Thanks to God!’’ It sounded the note of alarm over conditions 

in struggling Austria, with forebodings of a possible dire future, 

and yet with a note of hope for the cause of Christian civiliza- 
tion in that traditional center of Catholic life. 

The conditions in Austria are of a kind with those pre- 
vailing today in all civilized countries, that of the struggle be- 
tween the various tendencies and classes pursuing different aims 
and ideals, and especially between the forces of Light and the 
forces of darkness—only that in Austria the violent shake-up of 
the past decade has accentuated them immensely. ‘““The inner 
healing of the Austrian people will occur through the Catholic 
Church,” the article declares; ‘‘for that purpose the latter exists.’’ 
This is true in a special sense of the entire civilized world today. 
For the Church today looms up as the one solid bulwark of reli- 
gious truth and stability amid the forces that have been disinte- 
grating religion and civilization for the past centuries. But how 
is this task of the Church to be performed? By winning the peo- 
ple. And how are the people to be won? “If we wish to win 
people, we must offer them something,”” we read very properly. 
“We can win the people for the Christian cause by the same means 
by which the Church won people in the first Christian centuries 
under conditions still more unfavorable than the present: that is, 
the liturgy.”’ 

In this matter, as in many others, we can go to school to 
our enemies, continues the article. In Austria these are the Social- 
democrats; in other countries they are other parties or associa- 
tions. But always are they men combined under a common flag 
with a common message to put across; and the method of putting 
their message across is always the liturgical. Thus every issue of 
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the labor paper of the Socialdemocrats is steeped in their doctrines 
and views. These are constantly kept before the minds of the 
adherents, and the latter become saturated with them. Social- 
democracy itself is a rigidly organized fellowship, and the laborer 
is made to join it and to live its norms. Thus day for day he 
imbibes its spirit. Truly, “the children of this world are wiser 
in their generation than the children of light.” 

The article in question is written by a priest, Dom Vincent 
(Count) Silva-Tarouca, O. S. B., of the abbey of Seckau, and 
therefore carries the weight of priestly authority. ‘The care of 
souls is not sufficiently focused on the cultivation of the true li- 
turgy,’’ the article sums up, “‘on the true cultivation of the Church’s 
collective life. When do we hear a sermon on the most holy 
Trinity? And yet, God revealed to us the mystery of His inner 
life, not that theologians might dispute over substance and hypo- 
stasis, but that men should participate in the life of the most holy 
Trinity—here in the life of grace, hereafter in the life of eternal 
glory.”’ 

How true! Our life of grace mystically but really unites 
us with Christ and His Spirit, and hence with the Father. Through 
Christ our life of grace is a participation in the inner trinitarian 
life of the society of the three divine Persons! It is that which 
gives such a sublime dignity to our status as living members of 
the mystic body of Christ! Once this is brought home to men 
as it was to the early Christians, can there still be conscious dis- 
sensions, voluntary refusal to co-operate, a splitting up into war- 
ring parties of what should be one fellowship of men rooted in the 
one Unity of the Godhead, so that with one mind and heart they 
may echo the eternal praises sung in the bosom of the Trinity ?—- 

“That they all may be one, as thou, Father, in me, and | 
in Thee!” 





o 

SACRED HEART When the motto of the liturgical apostolate: 
DEVOTION AND ‘Omnia instaurare in Christo’, had summoned 
THE LITURGY an army of whole-souled followers behind the 
ardent and intrepid leadership of Pius X, there 

were those among the enthusiasts who believed the death-knell 
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to have been sounded for many a present-day popular devotion. 
As injurious excrescences on the stout trunk of the apostolic 
church, these devotions were now to be lopped off and the ancient 
forms of worship restored to their time-honored place in the re- 
ligious life of the people. In the general cry against popular in- 
novations one could even hear: ‘‘They are asking too much of 
the Sacred Heart Devotion.’’ Some individuals undoubtedly went 
too far, for how true this devotion is to the spirit and soul of 
the Church has recently been explained and emphasized in the 
Encyclical Letter of Pius XI, MISERENTISSIMUS REDEMP- 
TOR. 

This instance illustrates one of the serious problems in the 
liturgical apostolate, the narrowness of vision that impedes prog- 
ress and retards enthusiasm for fear that any departure from offici- 
ally established practices is not in harmony with the spirit of the 
liturgy. Some followers in their anxiety to avoid all openings 
to subjective devotionalism even thought it unsafe to stand on 
the broader definition of the liturgy as ‘‘the life of the Church’, 
comprising every action of the mystical body of Christ, as well 
as any act performed by a member of that body in union with 
its divine Head. 

There may arise differences in interpreting the platform of 
the liturgical movement, but we are safeguarded against extra- 
vagances by a watchful guide and infallible interpreter who is 
the mouthpiece of the Spirit of Christ, the soul and source of 
all liturgical life. The history of the devotion to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, as given in the Encyclical Letter referred to (Eng- 
lish translation of the N. C. W. C. News Service), is a clarifying 
instance of such an interpretation. Introduced into the world 
through the simple devotion of one pious soul, it has become the 
official and universal expression of love and reparation in the 
Church. We now see “‘in that blessed sign and in the devotion 
which flows from it, the very substance of our holy religion, as 
well as the rules to guide us toward a more perfect form of life, 
since the Sacred Heart is the road which will most surely lead us 
to know intimately Jesus Christ and will cause our hearts to love 
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more tenderly and to imitate him more generously than we have 
hithertofore done’. 

When a soul is animated by the Spirit of Christ, its senti- 
ments and acts of piety will naturally flow from that Holy Spirit 
and will be in the best sense a part of the Church’s mystical life. 
It is the authoritative approval by the representative of its Head 
that makes such acts of piety a part of the official liturgy. The 
devotion to the Sacred Heart thus sanctioned by the Church as 
a participation in the Savior’s oblation and sacrifice is but another 
example of liturgical growth. A tree springs up in the fertile 
soil of believing, loving souls. It is a good tree, and nourished 
by the forester’s careful hand, pruned of superfluous branches, is 
adapted to its older fellows and becomes one with them. 


ce) 


LITURGICAL A liturgical seminar formed among the theologians 
BRIEFS of St. Louis University functioned successfully 
during the past school year. “Our meetings take 
place once a week,’’ says a report to the Liturgical Press, ‘‘at 
which meetings a paper is read and followed by discussion. Thus 
far we have taken a more general view of the liturgy: we have 
had papers on the meaning of the movement, its reasons, its mo- 
tives; we have discussed the Mass and its prayers, considering their 
history and their development; then the Mass was considered in 
the light of the doctrine of St. Paul on the Mystical Body. The 
Oriental and Latin rites were compared. This marked the con- 
clusion of our first series of papers.—-Now the Liturgical Year 
and its development and history form the subject of our discus- 
sions. This series will be followed by one on the sacraments 
and their place in the liturgy and in the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body.—A Liturgical Bulletin Board in a conspicious place has 
kept the theologians informed on the Stational Churches, and on 
other points that may be of interest about the feasts and seasons 
of the Liturgical Year. We have pictures of all the Stational 
Churches, the explanations and illustrations of the Belgian Bene- 
dictine Fathers on the Mass texts, and other illustrations that help 
to make the bulletin board attractive.” 





A “Catechism of Gregorian Chant’’ by the Very Rev. Dom 
Gregory Huegle, O. S. B., of Conception Abbey, has recently been 
published by J. Fischer & Bros. (115 pp., 50c). While some of 
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the 250 questions are in a lighter catechetical vein, the greater num- 
ber present such a wealth of pertinent information that the little 
book could well have been called an elementary encvlopedia. The 
material is reprinted from various issues of the Caecelia, which 
fact may account for the apparent lack of sequence. At the same 
time it is, together with author’s name, a guarantee that the ma- 
terial is reliable. For a second edition, the several pages of the 
extra fly-leaves could well be used for a detailed double column 
index, since the book may also serve as a handy reference manual. 


With the commencement of its fifteenth volume, Advent 
1927, the Vida Cristiana (Catalan, published by the Friends of 
Liturgical Art, Barcelona), appeared in slightly enlarged and 
greatly enhanced form. It does not mean a change of sentiment, 
says the editorial announcement, but an intensification of the apos- 
tolate and an extension of it into wider fields. ‘The liturgical 
renaissance means increase of the Christian life and of the arts in 
the service of worship. Jn this double aspect our review desires 
to become more complete and inspirational. The friends of col- 
lective piety and of liturgical art will here find spiritual nourish- 
ment, guidance in the apostolate, and practical help in their task 
of promoting in our churches the renovating leaven of worship in 
holiness and beauty.”’ 


In order to stimulate a revival of interest in the liturgy, the 
clergy of Sacred Heart Church, Pittsburgh, have been preaching 
a course of sermons on the Mass. The following is a sample 
schedule of the subjects treated on successive Sundays at all the 
Masses: The Mass as a Sacrifice; The Ends of Mass; The First 
Mass; Liturgical Parts of the Mass; The Fruits of the Mass; 
Different Kinds of Masses; The Bible and the Mass; Vestments 
of the Mass; Method of Hearing Mass—the Missal; Obligation 
of Hearing Mass.—As a result of the efforts of the clergy to 
obtain a larger proportion of interest in the Mass, a respectable 
percentage of the congregation now use the Missal. 


Recently the Liturgical Movement has been making good 
progress in Poland. During the century of domination it was 
almost impossible in the greater part of that country to have any 
collective demonstrations of Catholic worship. In the first years 
after the war all energies were taken up with the laying of solid 
foundations for the material and spiritual progress of the nation. 
In the course of the Catholic consolidation a deeper appreciation 
of the ancient liturgical piety began to display gtself in university 
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centers, seminaries, parishes, and religious communities alike. An 
interesting feature of this development is the fact that the liturgy 
has come to be felt as a real need, especially by some of the more 
intellectual. Once begun, the movement has advanced rapidly 
from ‘“‘modest congresses or liturgical weeks’ to the publication 
of books on the liturgy, and the Roman Missal and Vesperal. 
Like all of the Slavic Race, we are told, the Poles have always 
had a predilection for the external manifestation of their worship, 
and have for centuries chanted the Sunday Vespers and the 
Tenebrae of Holy Week in the vernacular (Bulletin Paroissial 
Liturgique) . 


Announcement has been made of the discovery of an im- 
portant manuscript for Gregorian chant. It contains nothing less 
than the rhythmic signs in the old aquitanian notation. It is 
considered to be ‘‘of an importance absolutely exceptional’’ in 
the matter of recovering the genuine rhythm of Gregorian chant 
(Rivista Liturgica). 











Practical Manuals and Pamphlets 
Popular Liturgical Library 


Dom Virgil Michel, O S. B., My Sacrifice and Yours, a popular ex- 
position of the way to assist at Mass. Single Copies, 25c. 


Very Rev. Alexius Hoffman, O. S. B., Liturgical Dictionary. A dic- 
tionary of unusual Latin terms occurring in the liturgical books. 
One of the features of this book are the latin equivalents of 
almost every diocese in the world. 186 pages. Cloth bound. 
Price $2.25. 


Dom Cuthbert Goeb, O. S. B., The Manner of Serving at Mass. This 
booklet is especially adapted to serve those learning their Mass- 
prayers or whose duty it is to instruct the servers. Single 
copies, 5c; 24 for $1.00. 


Dom Louis Traufier, 0. S. B., and Dom Virgil Michel, O. S. B., 
Why do Catholics attend Mass? I & II. These inexpensive 
church-rack pamphlets blend delightful reading with sound 
practical instruction on the nature of the Mass and the neces- 
sity of attending divine services on Sunday. Single copies, 5c; 
50 for $2.00; 100 for $3.50. 


Discounts in Lots. 
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